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(  V  ) 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


X  HE  following  has  laid  by  me  feven  years 
in  manufcript,  during  which  time  I  have  fometimes 
wilhed,  and  often  been  advifed,  to  make  it  public ; 
but,  like  Mr.  Gibbon,  I  foon  became  tired  of  fhewing 
it  to  friends  ;  for,  as  he  obferves,  one  will  condemn 
where  there  are  no  faults,  merely  to  prove  his  fenfe ; 
and  another  will  flatter  where  there  are,  under  pretence 
of  fhewing  his  friendfhip,  though  this  is  certainly  the 
moll  unfriendly  of  the  two  ;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  if 
an  Author  could  divefl  himfelf  of  felf,  he  would  often 
be  found  to  be  the  befl  judge  of  his  own  w7ork,  merely 
becaufe  he  has  ftudied  it  mofl. 


Under  thefe  circumflances  I  felt  a  want  of  fufficient 

«»  *  t  i  ' 

confidence  to  publifh,  fearing  that  I  might  lofe  more  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  than  I  fhould  gain  in  private, 
till  at  Iaffc  I  was  determined,  by  a  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumflances,  fuch  as  follow,  viz. 

* . 

First,  Becaufe  mofl  that  has  been  faid  upon  this 
fu bje&  by  others,  has  related  chiefly  to  the  unhealthy 
Pulfe,  which  I  think  can  never  be  perfectly  underflood 
till  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  caufe  of 
the  fame  in  a  Bate  of  health. 


f  vl  } 

Secondly,  Becaufe  my  ideas  feem  to  accord  with 
thofe  of  a  man*  whofe  writings  are  very  juftly  faid  to 
have  fa  far  influenced  opinion,  in  one  way  or  other, 
as  to  afferit  alrnofl  the  whole  pra&ice  of  medicine  in 
u  Great  Britain.” 

And,  Thirdly,  Becaufe  I  know  that  fome  of  the 
Juppiefi  difeoveries  have  been  made,  even  by  the  errors 
of  the  Iefs  informed,  in  their  fefearches  after  truth ;  and 
this  (herald  certainly  Simulate  even  the  mofl  ignorant ; 
becaufe,  as  Dr.  Beddoes  ohfervesf,  u  if  we  can  but 
u  perceive  enough  to  fuggefl  a  new  hypothecs,  capable 

t 

&&  of  being  verified  by  experiment,  Phvfiology  will  not 
u  fail  to  gain  fome  thing,  and  perhaps  fomething  confi.- 
ts>  derable,  even  by  the  proof  of  its  falfehood,  And 
Ci  this  reflection  fhould  teach  us  to  fet  a  due  value  on 
our  prefent  knowledge,  although  it  be  imperfedt ; 
ci  and  it  fnould  aifo  reflrain  thofe  rude  hands  that  are 
u  ever  ready  to  pluck  up  the  tender  plants  of  fcieoce, 
u  merely  becaufe  they  do  not  bear  fruit  at  a  feafon 
“  when  they  can  only  be  expected  to.  be  putting  forth 
u  their  bloom.” 

The  wifdom  and  experience  of  threescore  can  hardly 
be  expected  at  thirty ;  and  if  a  man  ufes  his  belt  endea- 

*  Dr.  Brown, 

t 

Vide  Beddoes's  edition  of  Brown’s  Elements  of  Medicine,  which 
is  the  work  that  I  always  alin'd e  to  in  the  following  pages. 
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vours  to  cultivate  Information,  he  is  certainly  entitled  to 
the  indulgence  of  a  generous  public. 

Dr.  Heberden  has  obferved,  very  truly,  64  that  all  who 
u  begin  the  ftudy  of  Phyfic,  muff  hnd  in  the  Doferne 
«4  of  the  Pulfe,  as  collected  from  medical  writers,  a 
44  great  deal  which  they  do  not  underhand ;  and  all  I 
44  Imagine  who  have  advanced  a  little  in  the  practice  of 

Phyfic,  can  have  very  little  doubt  of  its  not  being 
u  fully  underhood  by  the  authors  them  (elves ;  the  «GE- 
44  tmchtans  have  been  fo  minute,  and  of  fb  little  impor- 
u  tance,  that  moh  of  thefe  names  of  Pulfes  are  now  as 
a  unheard  of  in  practice,  as  If  they  had  never  been 
44  ufed ;  and  many  of  thofe  that  are  retained  feem  to  be 
44  but  fo  imperfectly  underhood,  that  practitioners  have 
**  as  often  deceived  as  directed  each  other.  It  is  forne 
u  fatisfaCHon,  however,  that  there  is  one  circum  fiance 
u  belonging  to  the  Do&rine  of  the  Pulfe,  in  which  they 
46  could  neither  miftake  or  be  mifunderftood,  L  e.  the 
“  frequency  or  celerity  of  the  Pulfe,  which  is  capable 
a  of  being  numbered,  and  confequently,  not  fo  liable 
64  to  be  mi  funder  hood,  as  the  power  or  firmnefi  of 
44  the  famed5 

The  Tadhis  Eruditus  is  a  very  dehrable  acquit!  lion, 
and  hard  to  be  obtained  ;  but  perhaps  there  is  no  cafe 
in  which  mankind  are  more  likely  to  fuffer,  or  can  fufFer 
more  from  medical  mifconception,  than  from  a  decep¬ 
tion  of  that  fenfe  when  applied  to  the  Pulfe. 

The  (late  of  the  Pulfe  is  generally  one  of  the  fir  ft* 
and  fometimes  the  principal  circumftance  that  is  at- 
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tended  to  by  a  medical  practitioner ;  and  then  I  often 
think  that  it  has  too  much  influence  upon  his  opinion. 

It  is  my  prefen t  intention,  therefore,  to  explain  the 
nature  and  caufe  of  the  Pulfe  in  a  llate  of  health,  as 
far  as  it  depends  upon  the  contractile  power  of  the 
Heart  and  Arteries,  and  the  mechanical  effieCt  of  the 
blood  by  Diltenfion.  And  in  proportion  as  we  can  add 
to  the  number  of  eltabliflied  facts,  I  trufl  the  myltery 
of  Phyfic,  and  the  uncertainty  of  practice  will  be  abated ; 
but  I  beg  to  offer  my  opinion  with  the  greateft  diffi¬ 
dence,  and  declare  myfelf  open  to  conviction  ;  that 
where  I  am  wrong  I  with  to  be  fet  right,  and  then  I  am 
fure  that  I  have  more  to  hope  than  to  fear;  becaufe  if  I 
add  to  the  knowledge  of  others,  my  willies  are  accom- 
plilhed ;  and  if  I  can  derive  the  lealt  information  from 
them,  I  fliall  think  myfelf  amply  paid  for  my  trouble.* 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  NATURE 
AND  CAUSE  OF  THE  PULSE  IN  THE  HUMAN 
FRAME,  AS  FAR  AS  IT  DEPENDS  UPON  THE 
CONTRACTILE  POWER  OF  THE  HEART  AND 
ARTERIES,  AND  TFIE  MECHANICAL  EFFECT 
OF  THE  BLOOD  BY  DISTENSION. 


FOR  this  purpofe,  I  fliall  confider  the  Body 
as  a  compofition  of  Animal  Matter,  con¬ 
fiding  chiefly  of  Solids,  or  bundles  of  moving 
Fibres,  called  Mufcles,  (the  Bones,  as  only 
requifite  to  fupport  and  protect  the  foft  Parts, 
and  to  ferve  for  the  attachment  of  thofe  muf¬ 
cles  as  levers  for  them  to  aft  upon)  and  ail 
adequate  proportion  of  circulating  Fluids  • 
amongft  which,  Blood  Hands  the  firft,  becaufe. 

y  ** 

fnoft  of  the  reft  are  feparated  from  it.  That  a 
perfection  of  Health  in  the  fanie,  depends  upon 
a  due  degree  of  Power  in  the  one,  and  Motion  in 
the  other,  fo  as  to  fupport  a  juft  equilibrium 
between  the  two.  , 

i  , 


(  2  ) 

By  the  word  Pulle,  is  meant  the  Salient 
Motion  of  the  Blood,  through  the  whole  ar¬ 
terial  fyftem,  firft  produced  by  the  power  of 
the  Heart,  and  continued  through  the  Arteries 
by  their  correfpondent  Mufcular  Adtion,  till  it 
comes  to  the  Veins,  which  differ  from  the  Ar¬ 
teries,  ipafmuch  as  they  have  no  mufcular  coat, 
and  confequently  can  have  no  Pulfation ;  they 
are  therefore  fupplied  with  Valves,  by  the 
beautiful  ftructure  of  which,  the  Blood  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  uniform  fteady  motion,  till  it  is 
returned  to  the  Heart,  and  thus  the  circulation 
is  compleaf. 

Haller*,  fpeaking  of  the  Pulfe,  fays,  “  This 
being  the  proper  or  charadteriftic  action 
te  of  life,  refults  from  the  Heart,  and  is  in 
“  nowife  natural  to  the  Arteries  left  to  them- 
“  felves.  Hence  when  the  motion  of  the  Heart 
<c  is  intercepted,  whether  by  aneurifm,  liga- 
“  ture,  or  other  wife,  there  is  no  Pulfation  of 
“  the  Arteries  to  be  felt ;  and  hence,  there  is  a 
“  fudden  ceffation  of  the  Pulfe,  by  a  wound 
u  through  the  Heart  of  a. living  animal,  hut  the 

*  Hall.  Pbys.  vol.  2.  c.  7.  p.  92.  Estgi  Tr. 


Arterv 


(  3  ')  ' 

iQ  Artery  is  proper tionably  more  dilated,  as  the 
44  wave  of  Blood  {lows  on  before  more  {lowly, 
44  and  the  more  the  Velocity  of  the  new  wave 
64  exceeds  that  of  the  former  one.  The  Dilata- 
44  tion  of  the  Heart,  is  called  the  Diastole, 

4  4  which  is  immediately  followed  by  the  Systole, 
44  or  contraction  of  the  fame;  and  the  Heart 
44  having  emptied  itself,  and  removed  the  Him- 
44  "ulus  of  the  Blood,  comes  into  a  Hate  of  Re- 
44  la xa lion  and  Reft.  But  the  Artery  at  this 
44  fame  time,  by  its  innate  elafticity  and  contradfo 
44  ile  power  redding  in  its  circular  fibres, 
44  irritated  iikewife  by  theftimulus  of  the  blood, 
44  contracts  itfelf,  and  expels  as  much  Blood 
44  as  ferved  to  dilate  it  beyond  its  mean  or 
44  middle  diameter;  and  so  foon  as  the  Artery 
44  has  freed  itfelf  from  this  wave,  or  culumn  of 
44  Blood,  being  no  longer  ftimulated  by  disten- 
44  fion,  it  diredlly  collapfes  by  its  own  proper 
contractile  force,  and  is  now  again  ready  to 

yield 

A.  The  Blood,  by  its  quantity  diftends  the  Mufcular 
Fibres  of  the  Veffels,  and  tins  diitenfion  proves  the  cause 
of  occaffional  contradtion;  but  the  Blood  diftends  with 
Mechanical,  and  the  Veffels  refist  with  vital  energy;  which 

may 


“  yield  to  a  new  wave,  or  column  of  Blood, 
“  lent  into  it  from  the  Heart,  whence  follows 
“  a  repeated  Diafto'e.  The  weight  of  the 
“  incumbent  Atmosphere,  of  the  Mu fcles,  and 
“  fie  thy  parts  lying  above  the  Artery  ;  and  the 
“  contractile  pow  er  ofthe  Ve  Fuel  iti£  If,  make  a 
refinance  indeed  to  the  Heart,  but  do  not 


leden  the  velocity  ofthe  Blood,  fmce  they 


“  add  as  much  in  the  Diaftole,  as  they  dimin 
6<;  ilh  in  the  Syftole. 


64  The  force  ofthe  Heart  weakens  as  the  blood 
gees  on,  and  tine  contractile  power  of  the 
6;  arteries  encreases,  becaufe,  the  thicknefs  of 
“  their  coat, or  membrane,  is  greater  in  propor- 
lion  with  refpedt  to  their  Diameter,  as  they 


may  be  in  different  itates  with  refpedt  to  their  power,  either 
of  contracting  or  relaxing.  When  the  Veffel  is  weak,  which 
every  part  ofthe  Vascular  System  is,  as  often  as  the  reft  of 
the  Body  is  weak,  both  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
each  portion  of  Veffel  is  imperfect.  The  contraction  from 
its  fmaltnefs,  and  the  relaxation,  from  its  being  more  owing 
to  the  paffive  ffate  ofthe  Simple,  than  the  active  date  of 
the  living  Fibre,  leave  betwixt  them  a  large  Diameter 
upon  the  whole.  But  in  a  vigorous  ffate  of  the  whole 
Syffem  in  general,  and  of  that  ofthe  Veifels  in  particular, 
the  contractions  are  itrong  and  forcible  -  and  the  relaxations 
in  content  with  the  contractions.  'This  ffate  ofthe  Veffel, 
inalmuch  as  it  respedts  the  Mufcular  t  ibres  iscalled  its  'Tone 


and  as  far  as  it  respedts  them  as  ffmple  iblids,  its  Deniitv. 

a  +  *  y  ~ 


t; 
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5  growlefsj  and  is  largeft  in  the  leafr  of  them. 
The  Pulse,  is  .therefore  the  meafure  of  the 
powers  which  the  Heart  fpends  on  the  blood; 
becaufe,  it  is  the  immediate  and  full  effect  of 
“  those  powers.  Hence,  all  other  things  being 
alike,  the  Pulse  is  flow  in  the  moft  healthy 
People,  where  there  is  no  Stimulus,  or  any 
Ai  unnatural  refistanee  to  caufe  the  effect  of  a 
Stimulus,  but  the  Heart  is  at  liberty  to  fend 


4  4 
4  4 


i  4 


4  4 


forward  the  Blood  with  Eafe. 

There  might  be  much  more  fail  upon  this 
fubjedi,  but  the  Circulation,  is  a  procefs  now  so 
well  underflood  by  all  medical  Men,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  a  more  minute  defcription  of  it  here  mine  - 
eeffary. 

Any  particular  alteration  in  the  Pulse,, 
(  efpeciaUy  if  it  be  hidden  )  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  one  of  the  firft  Symptoms  of  Diiease,  and 
confcquentiy  one  of  the  frit  circumftances  that 

B.  It  is  very  well  known  (  in  the  cure  of  Aneurism 
[Particularly  )  that  the  final  left  Anaftamoftng  Veffels,  will 
f uoply  the  place  of  the  larger  branches,  in  case  of  Obliter¬ 
ation,  with  the  greateft  degree  of  perfection  ;  but  this  is  the 
lets  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  confider,  that  a  fedtioa 
even  of  the  largeft  Trunk,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  con¬ 
jugate  Diameter  of  all  its  Branches, 


IS 


V  u  ) 


is  attended  to  by  moil  Phyficiahs ;  and  yet  per¬ 
haps  the  nature  and  caufe  of  that  Pulse,  is  as 
differently  underftood  by  different  Perfons,  as 
any  onefymptom  that  ever  attends  Difease.  The 
caufe  of  which  confufion,  feerns  chiefly  to  be 
owing  to  the  undininguirhed  appellations  of  the 
feveral  Pulses,  that  are  made  use  ofby  different 
Nofologifts,  which  feem  to  be  fliil  encreaflng 
without  end,  or  advantage  ;  and  the  pretended 
fubtle  diiiineiions,  that  are  attempted  by  various 
Authors,  (  the  French  in  particular  )  that  can 
on’y  tend  to  puzzle,  and  miflead  the  young 
Practitioner,  rather  than  inform,  ordiredl  him. 

Ex.  Gr. 

In  a  late  Tranflation  of  Hallers  Phyfiology. 
we  have  a  paffage  runs  thus.  *j*  44  A  frequent 
44  Pulse  is  different  from  a  fwift  one;  and  it  is 
44  pofsible  for  the  Pulse  to  be  fwift  and  unfre- 
64  quent  at  the  fame  time;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
44  obferve  a  fwift  Pulse,  becatffe  the  frequent 
44  Pulse,  is  what  is  commony  called  a  fwift 
44  one,  it  takes  place  in  children,  and  becomes 
44  afterwards  flower  as  they  grow  older. 

!  think  this  could  not  have  been  accompanied 
f  Vol.  2.  Chap.  7.  F.  99. 


W 


ith 


(  7  ) 

with  too  ruinate  an  explanation,  tlur  there  are 
certainly  many  apparently  trifling  circumstan¬ 
ces,  that  will  contribute  very  much  whether 
fepaiate,  or  combined,  to  effeft  a  variation  in 
the.  fame  Pulse,  independent  of  every  morbid 
Stimulus;  of  which  perhaps  the  following  are 
not  among  the  leaft. 


1.  The  pofition  of  the  Arm,  which  fhould 
always  be  fupported  wdren  the  Pulse  is  felt;  for 
if  the  Patient  holds  out  his  arm  himfelf,  as  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  cafe,  the  intervening  mufcular  tendons 
&c.  in  the  wrift,  being  then  in  a  ftate  of  exten- 
fion,  will  tranfmit  a  very  different  broke  ( like  a 
chord  that  is  ftrung  )  from  what  you  will  feel, 
when  the  mufcles  are  relaxed,  the  Arm  inclined 
in  aneafy  pofition,  and  fupported  by  any  thing 
but  the  power  of  its  own  Mufcles. 


II.  The  quantity  of  Mufcle,  and  integu¬ 
ments,  that  intervene  the  Pulse,  and  the  finger, 
will  render  the  filiation  of  the  Veffel  more  or 
lefs  fuperficial ;  and  therefore  fhould  always  be 
taken  into  conficleration,  becaufe  the  greater  the 
diffance,  the  lefs  senfibly  will  pulfation  be  felt, 
and  vice  versa. 


I II The  degree  of  preffure  with  which  the 
_  .nger  is  applied,  will  have,  a  very  considerable 
effect ,  as  I  well  know  from  experience;  for,  I 
have  often  found  a  Pulse,  which  upon  a' gentle 
application  of  the  Finger,  appeared  to 'be  foft 
and  feeble,  prove  almoit  the  reverfe  upon  preff- 
ing  it  firmly;  and  therefore,  I  would  always 
recommend  to  practice  a  fufficient  modification 
of  preuure. 

IV.  That  the  Paffions  of  the  Mind  will  aff- 


eft  the  Pulse,  is  well  known  to  all.  But  this  is 
moft  evident  in  Children,  whofe  Pulfes  will  often 
be  very  much  agitated  by  the  attention  of  a 
Medical  Man,  the  object  ofwhofe  vifit,  they  do 
not  always  fully  comprehend  ;  it  has  therefore, 
been  very  properly  advifed  to  fee!  the  Pulse 
of  Children  when  afleep,  efpecially  if  very 
yc  ung  Children. 

The  effects  of  Repletion  and  Inanition,  of 
Chymical  Stimuli,  taken  internally,  fuch  as 
Cordials,  Spirits  &c.  (  of  exereife,  from  the 

Comprefs’on  of  adjacent  Mufcles  )  As  well  as 
the  external  famulus  of  the  Atmofphere,  when 


the  temperature  of  the  fame  runs  into  (lie  ex- 
2_ 

tremes  either  of  Heat  or  Cold,  will  produce  an 
effeft  differing  in  degree  as  well  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity',  as  the  fuddennefs  with  which 
they  are  applied  ;  and  there  has  been  obferved 
to  be  a  material  difference  in  the  Pulse,  as  far  as 
it  depends  upon  what  is  called  temperament,  let 
the  age,  fex,  orftate  of  mini  be  what  it  would. 

As  to  the  names,  and  number  of  the  different 
Pulfes  that  occur  in  difease,  they  are  certainly 
Very  numerous,  and  can  only  be  fully  under- 
flood  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  natural 
healthy  Pulse.  A  perfeft  knowledge  of  which  is 
abfoiutely  necefsary  to  account  for  every  mor¬ 
bid  variation  in  the  fame,  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  fatisfaftion.  1  (hail  therefore  content 
myfelf  with  conlidering  the  nature,  and  caufe  of 
thofe  Pulfes  only,  which  may  exiil  during  health 
(  or  the  leaf:  deviation  therefrom,  where  the 
fum  total  of  indifposition  does  not  amount  to  the 
meafure  of  actual  difease  )  as  far  as  they  feem 
to  depend  upon  the  mufcular  power  of  the 
Heart  and  arteries,  and  the  mechanical  power 
of  the  Blood;  and  then  coeteris  paribus,  I  think 

the 


tlis  names  and  number  of  every  healthy  Pulsa, 
will  be  much  reduced,  and  may  be  fully  com* 
prized  under  the  following  heads,  viz. 


i  Fulfils  or  firm  pulse. 

3  —  -  frequens,  or  quick—  * 
5  — -  Plenus,  or  full  rr- 


i  Fulfils  Mollis  or  left  pulse. 
4  —  Tardus,  or  11  qw  -*■-*«* 
6  Debilis,  weak  or  feeble 


The  caufes  of  which  »*e  ( here  to  be  confidcred) 
the  contractile  power  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  the  mechanical  power  of  the  Blood  by  dis¬ 
tension  ;  producing  their  different  effecls  (  with 

the  affiftance  of  refpiratjpn  &c.&c.  )  either  by 

An  encreafed  power  of  the  Solids,  |  and  a  dimini  flicd  mcfipit 

of  the  Blood) 
or, 

A  dlmini flied  power  of  the  Sol  ids,  and  an  encreafed  motion 

of  the  Blood. 

Now  it  may  appear  rather  ftrange  prima  facie, 
that  two  fuch  different  ftates  of  the  body  can 
exift  during  Health  ;  and  the  more  so,  beeaufe 


the  very  exprefsions  of  diminifhed and  encreafed* 
feem  to  indicate  fomething  morbid,  or  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  regular  ftandarcl  point,  of  a  healthy 
middle  aged  Adult  ;  but  by  a  common  law  in 
mechanics,  given  by  Sir.  Isaac  Newton, that 


WHATEVER  IS  GAINED  IN  POWER,  IS  LOST  IN 

T  By  Solids,  is  meant  the  heart,  and  arterial  fystem. 
i  he  words  Encreafed  and  diminifhed,  are  to  bcconfidered 
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comparative,  terms  as  far  as  they  relate  to  each  other. 
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time.  "  and  vice  versa  ;  so  are  the  Folids  and 


.55 


fluids,  of  the  human  Frame ,  found  to  regulate  each 
other  in  fueh  due  proportion,  as  to  preferve  an 
equilibrium  between  the  two  ;  and  the  eaufe  of 
thefe  variations  in  Health,  will  be  found  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  different  circumftances,  but  chiefly 
in  proportion  to  the  various  degrees  of  quality 
“and  quantity,  both  of  our  Diet  and  Exercije  ; 
and  as  Mankind  are  feldom  found  careful! 
enough  to  pay  that  attention  to  their  Health, 
which  the  delicacy  of  that  bleflfing  requires,  it  is 
a  chance  of  more  than  ten  to  one,  if  from  a  total 
inattention  to  the  non-natura's,  they  do  not  err 
in  feme  one  of  thefe  particulars,  so  as  at  times  to 
produce  an  alteration,  either  in  the  power  of 
the  folios,  or  the  motion  of  the  fluids,  or  both  ; 
efpecially  as  the  one  depends  so  much  on  the 
other  ;  becaufe  as  is  the  quantity  or  column  of 
Blood,  so  will  be  its  velocity,  in  an  inverfe 
proportion  to  the  momentum  thereof ;  that  is 
the  greater  the  quantity,  the  Iefs  the  velocity, 
and  vice  versa.  Me  twithftanding  which,  “  so 
wonderfully  are  we  made,  “  as  the  Pfalmi ft 
.  beautifully  exprefses  it,  that  till  this  equilibrium 


is 
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deftroyed,  health  will  (till  exift,  nor  can  di Tease 
take  place.  As  to  its  quality,  the  adlions  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  will  varioufly  affeft  the 
circulating  fluid,  as  they  are  performed  with 
more  or  lefs  elafticity  andftrength;  it  is  chiefly 
to  thefe  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  converfion 
of  chyle  into  blood,  and  this  will  vary  in  its 
denfity  or  principles,  according  to  the  degree 
of  power  with  which  they  perform  their  office ; 
and  as  the  circulation  is  carried  on  with  more 
or  lefs  vigour,  so  will  crafsamentum  abound 
in  proportion  to  the  ferous  parts. 


Pos.  I.  OR  AN  EnCREASED  POWER  OF  THE 

Solids  ;  and  Diminished  motion  of  the 

Blood. 


Suppofe  the  health  of  a  middle  aged  Adult, 
to  be  the  ftandard  point,  and  the  range  of  the 
Pulse  from  about  60  to  8o,  in  a  minute  ;  if  fuch 
a  Man  enjoys  a  generous  diet,  and  ufes  a  pro¬ 
portionate  degree  of  exercife,  lie  will  foon 


abound  in  blood,  from  the  nourifliment  he  re¬ 
ceives  ;  by  the  fame  means  the  Solids  will  gain 
and  maintain  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  be  it 


more 


more  or 
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o,  a  degree  of  ftr.eng th  and  vigour 
bey  on  i  what  he  would  po  fiefs  wi  th  a  -pare  and 
hardy  fare,  though  both  arc  equally  confident 
with  good  health,  and  he  would  thus  aquire 
what  I  fhould  call  an  en creased  power  of 
the  solids.  Digeftion  and  Chyliiication  being 
then  fpeedily  performed,  if  the  Excreta  or  Se¬ 
cretions  and  Excretions  do  not  exceed  the 
Ingefta  or  quantity  taken  in,  an  increafed 
quantity  of  blood  will  be  the  confequence,  and 
a  diminiflied  motion  of  the  fame;  and  thefe 
together  will  afford  a  firm,  full,  and  a  flow 
Pulse  ;  the  encreafed  power  of  the  heart,  and 
the  relifiance  of  the  arteries,  producing  the  firm* 
nefs  thereof;  and  a  manifeft  abundance  of  blood, 
the  fullnefs  and  flcwnefs  of  the  fame  ;  becaufc 
the  greater  the  quantity  in  circulation,  the 
fooner  is  a  fufficient  diilenfion  of  veffels  pro¬ 
duced.  And  this  is  a  habit  of  body  that  feems  to 

A  large  Pulse  is  formed  by  a  fullnefs  of  the  artery,  joined 
with  a  ftrong  force  of  the  Heart ;  a  fmall  Pulse  by  the 
eiiiptinefs  of  the  artery,  and  a  1  offer  wave  of  Blood  fent 
from  the  Pleart.  A  hard  Pulse,  denotes  fome  obftaele  or 
ltimulus  ;  or  else  that  the  hearts  force  is  increafed  with  a 
greater  thicknefs  of  Blood,  or  a  greater  rigidity  of  the 
Artery,  Haller, 

correfpond 
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ccrreipond  exa&ly  with  Dr.  Brown’s  idea  of 
■Scenic  Diathefis *  J  or  encreafe  ©fall  the  fune-1 
t-ions,  previous  to  a  difturbance  of  the  fame, 

Lis  words  are  thefe,  “  The  feveral  parts  of  the 

\  * 

44  body  aie  known  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  vigour  from 
46  the  following  marks,  viz.  The  heart  and 
64  arteries  from  the  Pulse,  the  extreme  veffels 
64  on  the  furface  of  the  body  from  the  colour * 
all  the  mufcles  from  the  (irength  they  exert* 
4  the  internal  fecretions  from  the  great  quantity 


4  «  ^ 


44 


II. 


oi  miiK  and  femen,  the  digeftive  organs  from 
44  the  ftrcng  appetites,  the  power  of  digefiiorq 
44  the  vigour  of  body,  and  the  manifeft  a  bint- 
44  dance  of  blood. 

Pcs.  II.  OR  A  DIMINISHED  POWER  OF  THE 
SOLIDS  ;  AND  ENCREASED  MOTION  OF  THE 

BLOOD . 

If  the  degree  of  exercife  which  a  Man  takes 
exceeds  in  proportion,  either  the  quantity  of 
quality  of  his  nouriihment,  the  quantity  of  blood 
will  be  diminiihed,  becaufe  there  is  not  where¬ 
with  to  allow  for  the  unavoidable  confirm  ptioit 
thereof  ;  and  as  the  excretions  or  ufual  evacua- 
'i  Par.  CLl.  Lib.  I.  Bead.  Tranilation. 


lions 
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lions  depend  in  a  great  raeafure  upon  the  Vis  a 
Tergo,  in  exhalent  vedels,  the  more  that  is  en- 
ereafed  by  exercife,  the  former  will  the  Excreta 
exceed  the  Ingefta;  in  confequence  of  which,  (as 
well  as  fromany  deficiency  of  nourishment,)  the 
column  of  blood  will  be  diminished,  and  the 
power  of  the  Solids  reduced;  and  this  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  quick,  foft,  and  feeble  Pulse;  the  de¬ 
bility  of  the  heart,  not  being  able  to  propel  the 
blood  to  the  point  of  defiination  in  the  time 
determined,  is  obliged  to  make  two  inefficient 
flrokes  to  fupply  the  place  of  one  fuffieient 
Pulfatipru  and  thus  is  the  quicknefs  produced; 
this  with  the  yielding  difposition  of  the  arteries, 
$nd  a  column  of  blood  that  is  not  adequate  to 
produce  a  fuffieient  diftenfion,  will  account  for 
the  foftnefs,  and  weaknefs  of  the  fame.  And  this 
fall  anfwers  to  Dr.  Brownes  idea  of  Afthenia, 
Wthereinhe  fays,  #  44  The  Pulse  is  weak,  foft, 
^  fmall  and  pretty  quick,  the  foftnefs  (  w  hen  it 
44  can  be  perceived  for  the  fmallnefs  )  as  weft 
44  as  the  fmallne-s,  is  ocean  one  J  by  an  under 

44  proportion  of  blood,  arising  during  the  period 
*  Par.  CLXXIX, 
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of  predifpofition,  from  a  fcantinefs  of  Animal 
food  and  an  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  vegetables  ; 
or  from  a  deficiency  of  aliment  upon  the  whole 
whether  from  one  or  other  of  thefe  fources. 
44  The  caufe  of  the  weaknefs-,  and  very  great 
44  quicknefs  of  the  Pulse,  is  the  fame  deficiency 
of  nouriihment,  and  an  under -proportion  of 
Blood*  C.  Again  in  vol.  2.  fol.  352*  it  is  in 
vain  to  appeal  to  frequency  of  the  Pulse,  as 
a  fign  of  an  excels  in  the  quantity  of  blood, 
and  of  too  much  vigour,  or  of  any  irritation 
that  requires  an  Antifthenic  plan  of  cure  ;for, 
44  befides  its  hardnefs,  if  it  is  not  at  the  fame  time 
44  ftrong  and  full,  it  has  been  often  above 
44  clemoiiilrated,  that  all  its  celerity  depends 
44  upon  debility  and  penury  of  blood. 

Again  in  chap.  1.  fol.  171.  ccccSg.  44  The 
44  frequency  of  the  Pulse  in  all  flhenie  difeases 
44  is  moderate,  with  that  there  is  conjoined  fome 
“  degree  of  hardneis,  whenever  therefore,  the 
“  Pulse  is  very  quick, it  is  to  be  sufpecied,  that 
“  the  Sthenic  Diathehs  has  pa.Ted  into  the 
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3nic . 


C.  A  ftrong  example  of  this  is  often  met  with  in  profufe 
Hemorrhage,  where  the  pulse  is  always  quick  and  weak. 
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Both  cafes  therefore  come  to  the  fame  point. 
In  the  firft  pofition,  we  may  fuppofe  a  power 
of  three,  operating  with  a  motion  of  one,  for 
any  given  time  ;  in  the  fecond,  a  power  of  one 
afting  with  a  celerity  of  motion  as  three  to  one., 
in  the  fame  fpace  of  time ;  thereby  compen¬ 
sating  for  it?s  moderation  in  degree,  and  pro- 

* 

during  the  fame  efFedt,  in  preferring  the 
Equilibrium  of  Health.  But  there  is  no  rule 
without  an  exception,  and  therefore  it  now 
becomes  neceffary  to  point  out  the  exceptions 
to  the  above,  of  which  we  have  two  remark¬ 
able  inftances,  the  one  in  infancy,  and  the 
other  in  old  age  ;  and  thefe  perhaps  cannot  be 
better  explained  or  accounted  for,  than  by  a 
quotation  from  a  very  ingenious  difiertation, 
<{  De  Morbis  Cceii,  Mutatione  Medendis,”  * 
whofe  words  are  thefe,  viz.  “  FEtate  puerili, 
“  ubi  corpus  indies  crefcit,  major  adeft  boni 
“  fanguinis  copia,  quam  ad  corpus  nutriendum, 
“  et  fine  incremento  fuftinendum,  requiritur  ; 
“  et  haec  quidem  vera  plethora  eft ;  attamen 
“  nequaquam  morbida.  Nam  vafa  facile 

*  Bv  J.  Gregory,  of  Edinburg. — Fob  80. 

“  cedunt 
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££  cedunt  et  dilatantur,  donee  corpus  debitam 
££  magnitudinem  attigerit  ;  fed,  quum  vafa 
££  validiora  fiunt,  et  fanguini  refiftunt,  tunc 
•£  plethora  fentitur,  et  hemorrhagise  et  varii 
££  morbi  ex  eo  oriuntur.  Ex  obfervationibus 
££  et  experirnentis  clariffimi  Wintringhamii 
££  junioris  conftat,  proportionem  denfitatis  et 
££  roboris  inter  arterias  et  venas  variam  diver- 
££  fis  hominum  aetatibus  obtinere.  jEtate 
££  puerili,  et  etiam  juvenili,  vene  arteriis 
££  multo  majore  vi  et  denfitate  pollent  :  iEtate 
££  provedtiori,  arte  rise  viciffim  majorem  vim 
££  adipilcuntur.  Debitum  equilibrium  circa 
££  trigefimum  vel  trigefimum  quintum  annum 
££  obtinere  videtur.  Hinc,  ii  plethora  in  cor- 
££  pore  adfit  antequam  aeger  trigefimum  attigerit 
££  annum,  in  arteriis  tantummodo,  vel  faltem 
££  prsecipue,  fe  oftendit ;  quippe  vene,  ob 
££  majorem  denfitatem  et  robur,  nimise  fan- 
££  guinis  copie  refiftere  queunt  :  Arterise 
££  autem,  ob  majorem  laxitatem  et  debilitatem, 
££  nimiam  fanguinis  proportionem  accipiunt, 
££  ideoque  diftenduntur :  Et  inde  pr.ovenit  con- 
a  geftio,  et  a  fubita  et  violenta  aliqua  caufa, 

££  que 
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£i  quae  fanguinis  diftributionem  magnopere 
“  turbat,  arteriarum  ruptura,  et  htemorrhagia. 
“  Sed,  poft  annum  trigefimum  quintum,  lias- 
C£  morrhagiae  plerumque  ex  venis,  raro,  ex 
(e  arteriis,  fiunt.”  Thus  then  it  appears,  that 
there  is  the  greateft  proportionable  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  fyftem,  during  the  tendered: 
years  of  childhood,  when  we  have  the  quickeft 
natural  Pulfe,  as  well  as  the  mod  healthy  ;  but 
this  arifes  from  the  gravity  of  the  fluid,  proving 
fo  far  fuperior  to  the  tone  or  reflftance  of  the 
artery,  <c  Arteri®  quia,  (antequam  seger 
,  <c  trigefimum  attigerit  annum)  ob  majorem 
iS  laxitatem  et  debilitatem,  nimiam  fanguinis 
tc  proportionem  accipiunt,  ideoque  diftendun- 
“  tur  — that  notwithftanding  there  be  art 
abundance  of  Blood  in  circulation,  yet  from 
the  relative  inferiority  of  power  in  the  veflel 
itfelf,  its  celerity  mu  ft  be  increafed,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  comparative  debility.  Further,  it 
may  frequently  happen,  nay,  I  believe  I  may 
fay  it  often  does,  that  from  the  common  in¬ 
firmity  of  human  nature,  and  the  feeble  exer¬ 
tions  of  a  languid  fibre,  in  the  decline  of  life, 

when 
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when  the  feveral  functions  of  the  body  are 
continued  but  flowly  and  with  difficulty,  the 
calls  of  fenfe  are  much  abated,  digeftion  and 
chylincation  imperfectly  performed,  and  the 
daily  fupport  that  inch  a  man  receives,  from 
his  thus  dimifhed  ingefta,  is  barely  Efficient  to 
repair  the  unavoidable  decays  of  nature  ;  the 
power  of  the  foiids  is  thereby  diminifhed,  and 
a  penury  of  blood  takes  place,  and  yet  we 
have  a  comparatively  flow  Pulfe;  flow  becaufe, 
fEtate  provedticri,  arterise  viciffim  majorem 
“  vim  adipifcuntur,  itaque,  *  quum  fyftema 
<c  arteriofum  tantam  vim  acceperit,  ut  venofum 
cc  fuperet,  plethora,  fiqua  in  corpore  adfit,  in 
venis  praecipue  vel  folummodo  fentitur  •/’ 
that  is,  the  venal  fyftem,  as  far  as  diftenfion  is 
concerned,  will  have  the  balance  in  its  favor; 
and  the  arterial  poffeffing  the  balance  of  power, 
celerity  will  be  the  lefs  required. 

Thus  then  have  I  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
theie  powers  of  the  living  body  are  fubjedt  to 
the  laws  of  mechanics,  wherever  they  can  be 


*  Fol,  Sa. 
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fuppofed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  any  me- 
chanicle  principle ;  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  above  dodtrine,  I  think  the  following  con- 
clufion  may  be  very  fairly  drawn  from  the  fame— 
i,  e.  According  to  the  degree  of  excitement  produced 
hy  any  ftimulus ,  fo  in  proportion  will  be  the  degree 
of  debility  which  afterwards  enfues ,  unlefs  there 
fhould  previoufly  exift  a  manifeft  abundance  of 
ftrength  and  vigour,  fuperior  to  the  adtion  of 
the  fame.  But  then  the  firft  queftion  is,  What 
is  a  ftimulus  ?  in  good  truth,  this  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  fay  ;  for  what  one  man  calls  a  ftimu¬ 
lus,  another  calls  a  fedative  ;  and  a  third  will 
not  allow  any  fuch  thing  as  a  fedative  at  all. 
Celfus  fays,  “  Ars  noftra  conjedturalis  eft;”  and 
every  man  of  fenfe,  whether  in  the  profeffion 
or  not,  has  always  held  the  fame  fentiments  of 
it.  Nothing  can  be  more  glaring  than  the 
contradictions  in  medical  writings  and  reafon- 

ing  of  every  kind.  One  *  maintains  the  adtion 

2  *•  *• 

of  opium  to  be  as  a  potential  fedative,  and 

only  as  a  fedative.  The  apparent  irritation 

« 

*  Medical  Eflays  and  Obfervations  by  James  Johnfon, 
Wore  eft  er,  M.  D. 
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fometimes  arifing  from  it,  he  attributes  folely 
to  the  re-adtion  of  the  vital  powers,  refilling 
its  proper  debilitating  and  torporic  effect. 
Another  *  fays,  opium  is  the  ftrongeft  Aimu- 
lant  in  nature,  and  fo  far  from  bringing  on 
fleep,  it  is  the  molt  powerful  body  of  all  others 
in  producing  and  keeping  up  the  watching 
flare.  But,  perhaps,  there  is  no  one  of  which 
they  have  held  a  more  wavering  opinion,  than 
of  the  effedt  of  cold,  with  refpedt  to  which  I 
think  that  Dr.  Cullen's  opinion  is  well  worth 
every  man's  attention,  becaufe  it  partly  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  difference  of  lentiments  above 
flared,  which  is,  “  That  if  the  natural  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  human  body  is,  as  we  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be,,  that  of  98  deg.  of  Farenheit’s 
thermometer,  every  degree  of  temperature 
lefs  than  that,  may  be  conlidered  as  cold 
with  refpedt  to  the  human  body,  and  in 
proportion  to  its  degree  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  diminifh  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  But  as  the  living  human  body  has  in 

*  Dr.  Brown,  vol.  1.  page  253. 

i  Cullen’s  fir  ft  lines,  vol.  1.  page  144. 
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itfelf  a  power  of  generating  heat,  fo  it  can  fuf- 
tain  its  own  proper  heat  to  the  degree  above- 
mentioned,  though  furrounded  by  air  or  other 
bodies  of  a  lower  temperature  than  itfelf ;  and 
it  appears  from  obfervation,  that,  in  this  cli¬ 
mate,  air,  or  other  bodies  applied  to  the  living 
man,  do  not  diminilh  the  temperature  of  his 
body,  unlefs  the  temperature  of  the  bodies 
applied  be  below  62  deg.  From  hence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  abfolute  power  of  cold,  in  this 
climate,  does  not  aft  upon  the  living  human 
body,  unlefs  the  cold  applied  be  below  the 
degree  juft  now  mentioned.  It  appears  alfo, 
that  the  human  body  being  furrounded  by  air 
of  a  lower  temperature  than  itfelf,  is  necefiary 
to  its  being  retained  in  its  proper  temperature 
of  98  deg.  for,  in  this  climate,  every  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  above  62  deg.  applied  to 
the  human  body,  though  (till  of  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  than  itfelf,  is  found  to  increafe  the 
heat  of  it.  Nay  if  the  temperature  at  any 
time  applied  is  under  62  deg.  every  increafe  of 
the  fame  will  give  a  fenfation  of  heat  j  but  if 
the  increafe  of  temperature  does  not  arife  to 

62  dear. 
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62  deg*  the  fenfation  produced  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  long,  but  foon  be  changed  to  a  fenfe  of 
cold  ;  becaufe,  agreeable  to  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fenfation,  the  fenfation  produced  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  abfolute  force  of  im- 
preffion,  but  according  as  the  new  impreflion 
is  ftronger  or  weaker  than  that  which  had  been 
applied  immediately  before  ;  fo  that  whatever 
is  higher  than  this  feels  warm,  and  whatever  is 
lower  than  it  feels  cold ;  it  will  therefore 
happen  that  the  oppofite  fenfations  of  heat 
and  cold  may  on  different  occafions  arife  from 
the  fame  temperature. ”  Confequently  that  which 

\  y  .  * 

proves  a  ftimulus  to  one  perlon,  may  become 
a  fedative  to  another  ;  and  the  fame  tempera¬ 
ture  which  will  create  a  fenfe  of  cold  at  one 
time,  may  produce  an  encreafe  of  heat  at  ano¬ 
ther,  even  in  the  fame  perfon  ;  but  this  will 
not  depend  fo  much  upon  the  intenfity  of  the 
power  applied,  as  from  the  fudden  tranfition 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  the  length 
of  time  during  which  it  is  applied,  and  the 
power  of  the  body  to  refill  impreflion.  From 

all  which  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Cold 

•  Bath 
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'  '  J  A  < 

Bath  $  is  often  recommended  with  more  hafte 
than  prudence,  becaufe  cold  as  well  as  heat 
will  affect  the  weak  more  than  the  ftrong,  and 
therefore,  if  not  duly  regulated,  *}*  is  more 
likely  to  (trengthen  the  ftrong,  and  weaken  the 
weak,  than  to  ftrengthen  the  weak  only.  In 
Ihort,  it  is  like  every  other  power,  which  proves 
a  falutary  llimulus  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
beyond  that  becomes  a  noxious  fedative.  Wine 
for  inftance,  if  taken  in  moderation,  exhilarates 
the  fpirits,  and  enlivens  the  whole  frame ;  but 
if  ufed  in  excefs,  it  deftroys  both  fenfe  and 
ftrength,  and  brings  on  irrefiOible  deep. 

Opium  the  fame,  which  will  often  encreafe 
the  reftlefsnefs,  &c.  when  given  in  fmall  dofes, 
and  as  certainly  fettle  all,  if  fufficiently  en~ 
creafed  ;  but  then  we  all  know  the  confequence, 
and  indeed  in  moft  cafes,  it  would  be  better, 

*  In  my  opinion,  the  obfervations  of  Dr.  Buchan  upon 
Cold  Bathing,  form  the  mod  valuable  part  of  his  do¬ 
me  ft  ic  medicine.  y  ■  ' 

t  Nothing  can  be  greater  madnefs  than  for  invalids  to 
plunge  into  the  extreme  Cold  Baths  of  the  Metropolis, 
without  regulating  the  fame  to  their  own  bodies,  by  means 
pf  a  Thertnometer. 
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as  Dr.  Beddoes  very  juftly  obferves,  to  induce 
ileep,  by  the  abftradtion  of  ftimuli,  rather  than 

by  exhaufting  the  excitability. 

/ 

Dr.  Cullen  further  alTerts,  that  the  power  of 
cold,  with  refpedt  to  the  human  body,  is  very 
different  from  what  it  is  with  refpedt  to  inani¬ 
mate  bodies. 

In  many  cafes,  perhaps,  it  may  be  fo,  but 

V 

I  think  there  are  fome  inftances  in  which  they 
will  bear  a  comparifon.  ex.  gr.  I  have  feen  an 
old  wine  decanter  (previoufly  heated  before  the 
fire)  fuddenly  fly  to  pieces  only  upon  pouring 
in  the  cold  wine  ;  and  the  fam£  thing  happens 
every  day  from  the  fudden  application  of  heat 
to  a  cold  glafs ;  but  this  is  not  owing  to  the 
degree  of  heat,  but  to  the  fuddennefs  of  the 
application,  or  the  vivid  tranlition  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  the  other,  becaufe  the  fame  glafs,  if 
gradually  heated,  (in  balneo  arenae)  would  bear 
heat  enough  to  boil  any  fluid. 

To  thefe  fudden  changes  then,  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  th6  other,  fliould  I  look  for  the 
common  caufe  of  molt  of  the  coughs,  colds, 

catarrhs,  &c.  in  this  variable  climate  of  ours, 

where 
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where  we  often  fee  the  Thermometer  vary  no  Ids 
than' 1 5  or  20  deg.  in  a  few  hours.  The  belt 
protection  againft  which,  is  a  flannel  waiftcoat 
next  to  the  fkin  ;  whereby  the  body  is  protected, 
from  cold,  *  and  perfpiration  prevented  from 
being  too  fuddenly  checked,  which  frequently 
happens  with  linen,  if  haftily  expofed  to  the 
influence  of  cold  air,  when  in  a  ftate  of  profufe 
perfpiration  ;  though  Dr.  Brown  fays,  (vol.  ift. 
pag.  296)  that  the  remarkable  effedt  of  cold, 
when  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  body  in  the 
fmall-pox,  is  keeping  up  freedom  of  perfpiration 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  application;” 

*  At  this  day  there  are  greater  numbers  that  die  in  Britain 
of  Cold,  than  of  all  other  difeafes  not  originating  in  Colds 
put  together ;  and  this  evil  arifes  entirely  from  a  foolifh 
pride  of  flrutting  about  in  thofe  thin  dices  of  modern 

manufacture. 

> 

The  golden  deeces  of  our  fheep  given  us  by  kind  nature, 
to  guard  us  againft  the  peculiar  inconftancy  of  our  climate, 
are  fretted  away  into  fpiders’  webs.  For  my  part,  I  am 
at  no  lofs  to  decide  which  appears  moft  effeminate,  to  wear 
a  comfortable  great  coat,  or  to  ftarve  to  death  under  a  gauze 

tippet. - 'Travels  into  Norway,  Denmark,  &c.  by  A. 

Swinton,  Efq.  fol.  50.  and  51, 


and 
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and  Dr.  Beddoes  tells  us,  *  cc  that  catarrh, 

^  i  .  .  ■  ,  * .  ■  '  '  ■  ■  * 

(whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  inflamation) 
never  takes  place,  unlefs  we  pafs  too  luddenly 
Into  a  comparatively  warm  atmofphere,  or  ap¬ 
ply  a  llimulus  equivalent  to  heat.J* 

..  >'w»  ,  }  a  '+■■■  " 

That  this  will  have  that  effedt,  I  am  very 

•V  "  ,  I 

well  perfuaded;  rj*  but  with  all  due  deference  to 
fuch  refpedtable  authority,  if  that  be  the  only 
caule,  how  fhall  we  account  for  thoft  com¬ 
plaints  which  are  the  immediate  confequence  of 
either  man  or  horfe  being  luddenly  expofed  to 
a  cold  air,  when  in  a  date  of  profufe  perfpi- 
ration  ;  and  which  the  dog  as  certainly  efcapes, 
although  he  dafhes  on  when  overheated  by  the 
moft  violent  exercife,  into  a  degree  of  cold 
below  the  freezing  point,  only  becaufe  he  does 
not  perfpire  ? 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  whatever  be  the 
change,  whether  from  heat  to  cold,  or  from 
cold  to  heat,  the  effedt  will  not  be  fo  much  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  in  degree,  as  to  the 

*  Eeddoes  upon  Caleul,  &x.  fol.  1 56. 

f  We  have  a  ftrong  proof  of  this  effect  in  the  recovery 
of  a  frozen  limb,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

fuddennefs 
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fuddennefs  of  the  tranfkion  in  deftroying  the 
equilibrium  of  health. 

With  refpeft  to  Fevers  In  genera!,  it  was 
Cullen’s  idea,  that  it  is  the  weaknefs  of  reaftion 
which  continues  the  febrile  fymptons  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  I  mud  confefs  myfelf  to  be  of  that  opi¬ 
nion,  with  thofe  of  the  low  form  ■,  but  furely 
it  muft  be  from  an  excefs  of  it  in  thofe  of  the 
high,*  becaufe  as  Brown  very  juftly  obferves 
in  his  preface,  “  the  noxious  powers  which 
excite  either,  are  found  to  be  the  remedies  of 
the  other,  and  the  contrary  ;  and  they  certainly 
aft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  powers  which 
produce  the  muft  perfeft  health,  with  only  a 
difference  in  degree*”  It  has  been  already  de- 
monftrated,  that  the  weaker  the  pulfe  is,  the 
quicker  it  is  in  health  ;  and  vice  verfa,  this 
will  often  apply  in  difeafe,  and  therefore  ought 
to  guard  us  againft  a  dangerous  error  in  praftice, 
of  treating  theweakeft  too  freely  with  the  moft 
powerful,  or  as  Dr,  Brown  would  fay,  (whofe 

*  Remittent  and  intermitting  Fevers, are  both  diftinpuifhed 
by  a  cold  fit  exhibiting  manifeit  debility,  and  a  hot  fit 
counterfeiting  vigour.— Brown,  voL  2.  fol.  291. 

diftinclion 
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diftinclion  between  the  durable  and  diffufible 
cannot  be  too  much  attended  to)  the  molt 
diffufible  ftimuli.  It  is  certain,  that  they  are 
often  very  proper,  if  not  abfolutely  ncceffary, 
in  afthenic  difeafes,  to  make  up  in  time,  for 
what  is  loft  in  power  ;  but  I  have  always  found 
it,  and  I  am  much  afraid  that  it  will  ever  re¬ 
main,  a  very  difficult  matter  to  mark  the 
ne  plus  ultra  ;  and  therefore  the  more  you  can 
Strengthen  with  the  durable  the  better,  becaufe 
the  fooner  the  diffufible  becomes  unneceffarv. 

j 

A  want  of  attention  to  this  important  cir~ 
eumftance,  I  really  believe  has  been  the  death 
of  many  thoufands.  1  Shall  never  forget  the 

j  o 

lofs  of  one  poor  fellow  whom  I  recovered  from 
apparent  death  by  drowning,  and  who  was  fti- 
mulated  to  death  in  reality,  in  lefs  than  four- 
and-twenty  hours  afterwards  (with  cordials, 
Spirits,  &c.)  by  his  own  parents. 


I  remember  being  told,  by  very  good  autho¬ 
rity,  that  the  late  ingenious  Dr,  Walfh,  of 
London,  fell  a  Sacrifice*  to  the  immoderate 
ufc,  or  rather  abufe,  of  brandy,  which  was 


*  In  the  year  7788. 


preferibed 
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prefcribed  with  the  bell  intentions  during  an 
afthenic  difeafe,  brought  on  by  an  accident  in 
difledtion  ;  and  with  him  three  others  in  one 
week ;  while  I  recovered  from  the  lame  com- 

if 

plaint,  the  effedt  of  the  fame  caufe,  by  a  de¬ 
termined  preference  to  the  ufe  of  malt  liquor, 
and  the  durable  ftimuli  only,  Praifed  be  Al¬ 
mighty  God  for  the  fame,  with  due  thanks 
to  Drs.  Budd  and  Nankivell,  and  Meffrs. 
Armiger,  Blizard,  and  Headington,  for  their 
very  great  attention  and  good  inftrudtions.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  the  fir  ft  confe- 
quence,  to  appropriate  the  ftimulus,  or  in  other 
words,  the  excitement  to  the  excitability.  But 
then  it  is  urged,  that  wine,  &c.  is  ufed  chiefly 
as  an  antifeptic  ;  but  Brown  very  juftly  tells 
us,  ^  ee  that  the  fuppofed  antifeptics,  either 
have  no  fuch  property  under  any  circumftances, 
or  they  neither  are  given,  or  can  be  given,  in 
fuch  quantity  as  to  affedt  the  compofition  of  the 
fluids  :  In  fine,  the  effedt  of  inanimate  matters 
upon  each  other,  can  never,  with  any  propriety, 
be  transferred  to  living  fyftems.  Though  then, 

*  Lib.  i.  fo!.  1 12. 


the 


the  fluids  are  frequently  corrupted,  the  corrupt 
tion  is  the  cffed:  of  weaknefs  of  the  veflels, 
which  prevents  them  from  being  fufficientlp 
mixed  and  diffufed,  but  it  is  never  the  original 
eaufe  of  difeafe.” 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  beft  tonic,  is 
the  beft  antifeptic,  and  a  draught  of  good 
bottled  malt  liquor,  which  may  be  fafely  al¬ 
lowed  in  much  larger  quantities,  will  often  be 
preferable  to  the  moft  generous  cordial,  becaufe 
the  vegetable  nourifhment  which  it  contains, 
will  more  than  fupport  the  aftion  which  it  in¬ 
duces,  without  any  fear  of  confequent  debility  ; 
and  inftead  of  increafing  the  diflreffing  heat  and 
thirft,  is  much  more  likely  to  reftore  the  equi¬ 
librium  between  the  power  of  the  folids  and  the 
motion  of  the  fluids,  than  that  ftimulus  which 
encreafes  the  motion  only,  and  thereby  tends 
to  diminifh  the  power  of  the  living  fibre  ;  at 
leaft,  fuch  as  has  been  my  practice  hitherto, 
and  it  gives  me  pleafure  to  fay,  that  I  have 
never  had  eaufe  to  repent  it* 


to 
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"  It  now  becomes  neceffary  to  enquire  how  this 
faid  equilibrium,  between  the  iblids  and  fluids, 
'is  fupported  during  health. 

This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  lymphatic 
abforbent  fyftem  ;  but  I  fliall  firft  fay  a  word 
or  two  refpefting  nutrition,  and  this  will  in- 
fenfibly  lead  to  the  confideration  of  the  fyftem 

of  veffels  above-mentioned. 

». ' 

Nutrition  then  is  without  doubt  performed 
by  means  of  the  arteries*,  which  have  two 
terminations ;  '  the  one  a  correfpondent  vein, 
and  the  other  a  fecerning  extremity.  Now  for 
the  nouriftunent  of  the  body,  the  arteries  are 
continually  dropping  the  principles  of  nourifli- 
ment  from  their  open  extremities,  and  the 
jnftant  new  particles  are  depofited,  the  old  ones 
muft  be  taken  awgy,  The  fyftem  of  veffels 

f  *•  f  *  tt  f  f 

*  There  are  fome  arteries  nourishing  various  parts  of 
the  body,  which  do  not  carry  red  blood,  and  thefe  have 
been  confounded  with  the  above  fyftem  of  yeftels,  thouph 
in  fa 61  they  are  very  different  from  them* 
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taking  away  this  matter,  are  called  the  lympha¬ 
tic  abforbent  fyftem,  and  have  open  extremities 
like  the  arteries,  though  not  an  immediate  com¬ 
munication  with  them  ;  and  whoever  confiders 
but  a  few  moments  how  putrid  miafmata  or 
even  medicines  get  into  the  blood,  mult  in- 
ftantly  allow  the  exiftence  of  them ;  nay,  one 
cannot  refledt  but  with  aftonilhment,  upon  the 
wonderful  power  of  thefe  veffels  in  the  abforp- 
tion  of  air,  blood,  bone,  &c.  of  which  wc 
have  a  ftriking  inftance  in  the  removal  of  the 
cry  ftal  line  lens,  when  depreffed,  and  thereby 
rendered  ufelefs.  They  are  ibppofed  to  be  in 
every  point  of  us :  Spread  upon  the  inteftines 

and  mefentery,  they  are  called  ladteals,  and 

\  .  ‘  > 

lymphatic  abforbents  in  other  parts ;  and  nutri¬ 
tion  is  poffibly  performed  in  this  way,  viz.  the 
inftant  the  frelh  particle  is  dropt,  the  old  one 
is  pufhed  forward,  and  imbibed  by  the  open 
/extremity  of  an  abforbent  vefiel,  and  thus 
nutrition  and  abforption  go  hand  in  hand ;  and 
as  the  old  particles  may  be  fuppofed  in  fome 
degree  to  become  putrid  before  they  are  taken 
away,  if  abforption  does  not  equal  the  depofi- 

tion. 
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I  ,v  .  ^  f  *  * 

j.  '  ,  -v  »  .  V  ♦?  •  *  '  \  t  '•  • 

tion,  you  foon  have  difeafe  affediing  the  whole 
fyftem. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  DrS. 
Prieftly  and  Ingenhoufe,  that  thefe  veffels  are 
Conftantly  abforbing  atmofpheric  air,  as  necef- 
fary  to  our  health ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  reafoti 
to  think  fo  from  the  indifferent  health  of  thofe 
people  whofe  Ikins  are  fo  dirty  as  to  prevent  the 
admiffion  of  it. 

Where  there  is  no  excretory  dudt  the  fluid 
is  carried  immediately  into  the  blood  by  this 
fyftem  of  veffels,  and  if  an  excretory  dudt  is 
obftrufted,  they  will  perform  its  office,  of  which 
an  obftrudted  liver,  and  the  confequent  jaun¬ 
dice  afford  a  fufficient  proof.  But  they  wilt 
alfo  often  hinder  any  thing  improper  or  hurt¬ 
ful  from  entering  the  circulation,  and  thus 
they  are  a  kind  of  examiners ;  and  as  foon  as 
every  part  has  done  its  duty,  they  ultimate¬ 
ly  hand  it  out  of  the  fyftem  by  the  feveral 
emundtories, 

;  -  The 


i 
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The  lymphatics  all  terminate  in  the  venal 
fyftem,  as  is  evident  in  many  parts  of  the  body, 
and  therefore  in  confidering  them  as  appendices 
to  the  veins,  we  may  fay  that  veins  abforb  ;  and 
perhaps  if  you  were  to  inflate  them,  you  would 
inflate  the  whole  venal  fyftenl ;  and  the  arterial 
fyftem  may  be  faid  to  be  always  endeavouring 
to  regulate  and  accompany  the  abforbents  in 
their  progrefs.  Thefe  veflels  are  always  upon 
the  watch  to  regulate  according  to  neceffity, 
that  is,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  de- 
pofited.  Every  fecretion  and  excretion  is  re¬ 
gulated  by  means  of  them  ;  in  lhort,  there  is 
no  procefs  in  the  human  body  which  can  be 
carried  on  without  them,  and  to  know  how  to 
encreafe  the  power  and  adtion  of  thefe  veflels, 
has  been  too  much  negledted  hitherto  ;  though 
from  the  very  great  attention  paid  to  them  of 
late  by  Cruikfhank  and  others,  it  is  hoped,  that 
thefe  complaints  will  foon  be  done  away. 

In  a  healthy  found  ftate  of  body,  the  dif- 
pofition  to  abforption  is  not  fo  great  by  far,  as 
in  a  weak  and  relaxed  habit;  and  this  verifies 

the 
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the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  who  laid  it  down  a§ 
a  phyfical  maxim,  that  when  poifonous  effluvia 
was  in  the  air,  if  the  fyftem  was  ftrong  and 
vigorous,  fuch  perfons  would  efcape  infection 
much  more  than  thofe  of  a  contrary  habit. 

The  abforbents  therefore  may  juftly  be  faid 
to  keep  the  balance  between  the  folids  and 
fluids,  (whereby  they  preferve  the  equilibrium 
of  health)  which  balance  is  difcovered  by  the 
Pulfe;  and  therefore  no  wander  that  the  Pulfe 
is  always  an  object  of  fo  much  attention. 

Di\  Heberden  *  has  enumerated  the  Pulfes  of 
\  • 

■children  at  different  ages ;  as  for  inftance,  “  that 
of  an  infant  in  the  firft  year,  between  100  and 
120  in  a  minute;  during  the  fecond,  from  90 
to  100  ;  and  the  third,  from  80  to  108,  and 
nearly  the  fame  for  the.  4th,  5th,  and  6th.  In 
the  fcventh  year,  he  fays,  the  pulfations  will 
Sometimes  be  fo  few  as  72,  though  generally 
more  ;  and  in  the  12th  year,  in  healthy  children, 

*  I11  a  paper  read  at  the  College  of  Phyficians,  Ann. 
Dom.  176S. 

they 


they  will  often  be  no  more  than  70 ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  except  only  that  they  are  much  fooner 
quickened  by  illnefs,  or  any  other  caufe,  they 
will  differ  but  little  after  that  from  the  healthy 
Pulfe  of  an  adult,  the  range  of  which  is  from 
a  little  below  60,  to  a  little  above  80.  It  muft 
be  remembered,  that  the  Pulfe  becomes  more 
frequent,  by  10  or  12  in  a  minute,  after  a  full 
meal.  If  the  Pulfe,  either  of  a  child  or  an 
adult,  be  quickened  fo  as  to  exceed  the  utmoft 
healthy  limit,  by  10  in  a  minute,  it  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  diforder  ;  but  a  child  is  fo  irritable* 
that  during  the  firft  year  a  very  flight  fever 
will  make  the  artery  beat  140,  nay,  even  160, 
without  danger  ;  and  as  there  then  begins  to  be 
fome  difficulty  in  counting,  the  concomitant 
fymptoms  will  enable  113  to  form  the  belt  opi¬ 
nion.  If  the  Pulfe  of  a  child  finks  fpeedily 
15  or  20  below  the  Ioweft  limit  of  the  natural 
ftandard  point,  it  is  much  more  alarming  than 
if  it  rifes  fo  many  above,  becaufe  it  indicates 
an  affection  of  the  brain  ;'hut  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  any  general  rule,  and  it  is,  true 
that  the  Pulfcs  of  fome  people  have  been 

irregular 
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irregular  in  health,  and  regular  only  in  difeaffe. 
As  to  intermitting  Pulfes,  they  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  health ;  and  even  in  difeafe,  if  they  are 
not  joined  with  other  bad  figns  of  more  confe- 
quence,  they  are  not  always  fo  alarming  as  has. 
been  fuppofed.” 


“  The  Pulfes  of  women  will  fometimes  ex¬ 
ceed  what  has  been  mentioned  as  the  higheft 
limit  of  the  healthy  fiandard,  and  fometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  thofe  of  men  ;  but  the 
Pulfes  of  men  afford  more  exceptions  in  falling 
fhort  of  the  lowed:. ” 

■  s  ^  o  f  rr  -  p  v  pf  .  j 

“  There  are  very  few  healthy  men  whofe 
Pulfes  are  more  than  90 ;  and  the  Doftor  fays,  he 
knew  one,  whofe  chief  diftemper  was  the  age  of 
So,  in  whom,  for  the  laft  two  years  of  his  life, 
he  only  once  counted  fo  many  as  42,  but  they 
Were  feldom  above  30,  and  fometimes  not  more 

•  >'  •  •  '  •  *  .  J..  «  1  .•  l  .  ..  .-is  !  .♦ 

than  26  ;  and  though  he  feemed  heavy  and 
torpid,  yet  he  could  take  exercife,  receive  com¬ 
pany,  and  enjoyed  a  tolerable  good  appetite.” 

•  ••  According 
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According  to  Haller’s  opinion*,  “  the  Pulfe 
of  a  healthy  perfon  riling  in  the  morning  beats 
6-  in  a  minute,  but  after  the  fatigue  of  the 
day,  it  will  beat  80  in  that  time ;  and  by  the 
night’s  reft  or  deep,  it  will  become  gradually 
lefs  frequent,  till  in  the  morning  you  will  find 
it  returned  to  its  primitive  number  of  65.  For 
the  motions  of  the  mufcles,  and  adtions  of  the 
external  and  internal  fenfes,  the  warmth  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  the  action  of  the  aliments 
taken  into  the  ftomach  urge  on  the  venal  blood 
to  the  heart,  which  being  thereby  oftener  ftimur 
lated,  makes  more  frequent  contractions*  In¬ 
deed,  all  mufcular  p  refill  re  upon  the  veins  muft 
be  entirely  employed  in  accelerating  the  return 
of  the  blood  to  the  heart ;  hence,  that  wonder¬ 
ful  quicknefs  of  the  Pulfe,  heat  and  rednefs  of 
the  body,  with  fliort  and  laborious  breathing 
that  attends  mufcular  adtion  or  laborious  exer- 
cifes,  which,  together  with  the  refiftance  in  the 
lungs  to  its  re-entering  the  arteries,  produces 

an 
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an  over-proportion  of  blood  in  the  fame,  and 
hence  the  difficulty  of  refpiration  in  afthma- 
tic  people.” 

1 

fc  A  feverifli  Pulfe  begins  at  96,  and  we  think 
the  Pulfe  has  but  a  moderate  celerity  in  fevers, 
or  laborious  exercifes  of  adult  perfons,  if  it 
does  not  exceed  no,  or  120  in  a  minute  ;  but 
it  is  exceffive  at  130  or  140,  with  which  num¬ 
ber  of  people  feldom  recover,  nor  does  it  often 
exceed  that  number.” 

(c  The  Pulfe  beats  flower  in  winter,  and 
quicker  in  fummer,  by  about  10  ftrokes  in  a 
minute,  and  under  the  torrid  zone  it  grows 
quicker  to  120.” 

From  thefe  observations  then  it  appears,  that 
although  the  Pulfe  is  in  many  cafes  an  ufeful 
index  of  the  ftate  of  our  health,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  a  certain  one  in  all,  and  therefore  fhould 
never  have  too  much  influence-upon  a  medical 
opinion ;  becaufe,  without  a  due  regard  to  other 

circumftances. 
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circumftances,  it  may  tend  very  much  to  mis¬ 
lead.  us«  If  therefore  it  fhould  continue  to  be 
the  firft  fubjeft  of  enquiry,  I  would  earneftly  re¬ 
commend  that  it  may  always  be  the  lajl  *. 

*  In  Dr.  Rufflbll’s  Natural  Hiltory  of  Aleppo,  fpeaking 
of  his  vifit  to  the  Harem,  he  fays,  the  native  practitioners 
give  a  fanCtion  to  a  foolilh  notion  that  the  malady  may  be 
difcovered  by  the  Pulfe  ;  but  I  always  followed  the  example 
of  my  brother  in  that  refpedt,  who  (except  in  fevers) 
always  infilled  on  the  lick  giving  an  account  of  their  com¬ 
plaints  to  him  before  Jie  would  feel  their  Pulfe. 
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TWO  CASES  OF  NATURAL  SMALL-POX  * 

DURING  PREGNANCY. 

-  *  l  '  ■  '  4 

It  always  has  been,  and  I  fuppofe  ever  will, 
be  allowed,  that  all  difeafes,  efpecially  if  acute, 
are  much  more  dangerous  during  pregnancy 
than  at  any  other  period  of  life ;  it  has  there¬ 
fore  generally  been  thought  neceffary  to  remove 
a  pregnant  woman  out  of  the  way  of  the  fmatl- 
pox,  and  therefore  it  can  be  no  wonder  if  the 
certain  efFedts  of  the  fmall-p'Ox  upon  the  foetus 
in  utero  are  not  generally  known. 

The  following  cafes  are  therefore  related  with 
d  view  of  afiifting  to  remove  a  degree  of  un¬ 
certainty  that  feems  to  remain  with  refpedt  to 
the  effedts  of  the  fmall-pox  upon  the  foetus  in 
utero,  which  I  am  tempted  to  relate,  from 
having  lately  met  with  the  hiftory  of  a  cafe  in 
the  beginning  of  Dr.  Duncan’s  Medical  Com¬ 
mentaries  for  the  year  1794,  to  which  there  are 
annexed  feveral  myfterious  conjedtures,  e.  g. 
The  Dr.  fays,  he  thinks  that  there  is  not, 

“  perhaps. 
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“  perhaps,  a  Tingle  decilive  inftance  of  a  pa¬ 
tient  going  through  the  difeafe  in  the  womb, 
and  being  afterwards  born  alive  ;  and  that  it  is 
not  even  clearly  proved  that  a  child  born  with 
the  fmall-pox  has  furvived  this  difeafe.” 

How  far  the  medical  world  in  general  are 
agreed  upon  this  fubjedt,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
judge ;  but  if  there  is  fuch  a  cafe  wanting  to 
prove  the  poflibility  of  the  thing,  perhaps  the 
following  may  be  worth  acceptance,  viz. 

C  A  S  E  I. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1796,  Mary  Becken¬ 
ham,  of  Sutton  Courtney,  in  the  County  of 
Berks,  was  attacked  with  thofe  fymptoms  which 
ufually  precede  an  eruptive  fever ;  and  the  na¬ 
tural  fmall-pox  being  then  in  the  village,  it  was 
ju fitly  fufpedted  that  flic  was  infedted  with  that 
difeafe ;  and  accordingly  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
days,  an  eruption  made  its  appearance,  which 
from  the  attendant  fymptoms  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeafe,  the  regular  l'uppuration  of 
the  l’uftules,  the  fubfequent  infedtion  of  the 
reft  of  the  family,  and  the  marks  remaining 

after 
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after  her  recovery,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  the  confluent  fmall-pox. 

When  firft  taken  ill,  fhe  was  fuppofed  to  be 
about  four  months  advanced  in  pregnancy  ;  and 
from  the  great  confluence  of  the  Puftules,  and 
the  violence  of  the  fvmptoms,  it  was  hardly  ex- 
petted  that  Ihe  could  efcape  with  her  life ; 
however,  lhe  happily  recovered,  and  on  the 
2,6th  of  July  following  was  fafely  delivered, 
with  very  little  of  my  afliftance,  of  a  live  male 
child,  bearing  very  diftinft  marks  of  its  having 
been  affetted  with  the  fame  difeafe  as  that  of 
the  mother.  Now  from  the  ulcerated  fpots 
being  completely  cicatrized,  as  well  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  time  from  the  firft  infcttion  of  the 
mother,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  conclude, 
that  this  patient  had  palled  through  the  difeafe 
in  utero,  and  furvived  it,  fo  far  at  leaft  ;  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  fize  of  the  child,  which  was  ra¬ 
ther  below  mediocrity,  the  diftance  of  time, 
from  a  certain  affettion  of  the  mother,  and  the 
death  of  the  child  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour 
after  its  birth*,  I  did  alfo  conclude  that  the 

mother 

*  This  child  is  preferred  by  Dr.  Pegge,  in  the  Anato¬ 
mical  Mufeum  at  Oxford. 
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mother  could  not  be  much  more  than  feven 

months  gone,  and  that  at  any  rate  the  child 
could  not  be  faid  to  have  paiTed  through  the 
difeafe  with  impunity* 


CASE  II. 

Ann  Pufey,  of  Abingdon,  Berks,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  in  pregnancy  about  four  months,  when 
a  general  inoculation  took  place  through  the 
town ;  file  was  accordingly  advifed  to  remove 
till  after  her  delivery,  but  from  the  preffing  ne- 
ceffities  of  her  own  family,  who  were  alfo  under 
inoculation,  and  many  more  very  urgent  rea- 
fons,  file  was  obliged  to  remain,  and  chofe  to 
run  all  rifque  rather  than  be  inoculated ;  fhe 
was,  however,  prepared  as  for  inoculation,  and 
caught  the  difeafe,  which  fhe  paffed  through 
very  favourably,  having  but  a  moderate  fprink- 
ling,  and  at  the  period  of  cuftomary  calcula¬ 
tion,  was  fafely  delivered  of  a  daughter,  with¬ 
out  the  leaf!  appearance  of  the  child  ever  having 
been  infedled  with  the  difeafe  of  the  mother. — 

The 
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The  child  is  now  feven  years  of  age,  and  1 
hope  foon  to  have  the  pleafure  of  inoculating 
her,  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  all  concerned. 

Dr.  Duncan  further  concludes,  “  that  the 
foetus  is  not  affedted  by  the  variolous  matter 
that  infedts  the  mother,  and  that  it  is  never  in- 
fedted  but  by  variolous  matter  generated  by  the 
mother,”  by  which  I  underlland  that  he  doubts 
the  poffibility  of  the  foetus  being  ever  infedted 
by  the  mother,  when  fhe  is  under  inoculation. 
This  certainly  may  be  doubted  for  ought  I 
know  to  the  contrary  but  if  this  ffiould  be 
afl'erted  as  an  eftablifhed  fadt,  it  would  feem  a 

very  difficult  matter  to  account  for  the  lofs  of 

<*• 

fo  many  children  by  mifcarriage,  that  it  has 
generally  been  expedted  as  a  matter  of  cer¬ 
tainty  after  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy, 
and  therefore  inoculation  has  generally  been 
carefully  avoided  under  thofe  circumftances. 

Now  the  lofs  of  the  child  has  been  imputed 
to  feveral  caufes.  The  e^edt  of  mercury  during 
the  preparation  of  the  mother,  has  been  confi- 
dered  fufficient  by  fome ;  but  this  I  very  much 

'  Sty 

doubt. 
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doubt,  bcCaufe  it  is  well  known  that  we  often 
pufh  the  ufe  of  mercury  with  much  more  free- 

r  * 

•dam  than  is  requifite  in  the  fmall-pox ;  in  ano¬ 
ther  difeafe  (the  effect  of  local  infection)  with 
fafety  to  the  mother,  and  without  deffroying 
the  child,  not  to  fay,  preferving  it  thereby. 

*  *  f 
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Dr.  Duncan’s  conjedlures  upon  the  circum- 
fiances  on  which  this  fatality  depends  are  cer¬ 
tainly  ingenious,  but  perhaps  may  be  doubted 
by  fome.  He  fuppofes  them  to  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  viz. 

iff.  The  foetus  being  immerfed  in  a  liquid. 

2d.  The  fmall  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  into 
the  conffitution,  and  that  only  through  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  mother. 

(  N 

3d.  The  temperature  of  the  furrounding  me¬ 
dium  of  folids  and  fluids  being  97  or  98°. 

*  •  v  *  *  *  r  '  ' 

Now  before  we  can  eftablilh  the  fecond  po- 

> 

fition  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  I  think  it  will 
firft  of  all  be  neceffary  to  enquire  how  far  an 
abundance  of  oxygen  is  required  to  fupport  an 


eruptive 
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eruptive  difeafe,  during  the  procefs  of  fuppu- 
ration  ;  and  then  to  learn  the  exadt  difference 
between  the  Pulfe  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  where 
there  is  no  refpiration,  and  in  all  probability 
but  a  fmall  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  into  the 
conftitution,  and  that  of  the  new-born  child, 
when  the  blood  is  fully  oxygenated  in  its  paf- 
fage  through  the  lungs,  which,  from  the  few 
obfervations  which  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
I  believe  to  differ. 

**  X 

However,  this  laft  may  be  proved  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  either  in  an  arm  or  a  footling  cafe  ;  and 
as  to  the  firft,  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  this 
particular  fubjedt  has  but  juft  excited  my  atten¬ 
tion,  and  I  only  offer  the  above  as  fimple  naked 
fadts ;  declaring  in  the  mean  time,  that  I  mean 
to  make  it  an  immediate  fubjedt  cf  enquiry, 
and  as  focn  as  I  feel  myfelf  provided  with  fuf- 
ficient  information  on  the  fubjedt,  I  hope  it 
will  be  in  my  power  to  leffen  the  myftery  that 
certainly  attends  it  at  prefent. 


F  INIS. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  3,  line  17,  for  culumn,  read  column . 

30,  4,  for  pulfus  durus,  read  pulfus  ftabilh* 

24*  ia,  for  appetites,  read  appetite . 

26,  18,  omitted,  becaufe  glafs  will  bear  a  degree  of 

cold  below  o'  without  injury ,  and  the  feme  glafs,  if  gradually  heated, 
(in  balneo  arenae)  would  bear  heat  enough  to  boil  aay  fluid. 


